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III. — Verbatim Reports of Augustine's Unwritten Sermons 
By Dr. ROY J. DEFERRARI 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

The purpose of this paper is to show that we possess in 
the text of Augustine's 124 tractates or sermons on the Gos- 
pel of St. John the practically unrevised and unaltered long- 
hand transcripts of short-hand verbatim reports made at the 
time when the sermons were delivered, and that the ser- 
mons themselves were not read from manuscript, but were 
spoken off-hand without such preparation. These sermons 
have, therefore, a special value in preserving to us Augus- 
tine's oral colloquial use of Latin, and a unique value in thus 
preserving in its original form some of the recorded actual 
talk of Roman antiquity. 1 

Stenography as such is first definitely recognized in the 
history of Latin Literature with the appearance of the so- 
called " Tironian notes." But it was with the contemporaries 
and close successors of Cyprian (among whom of course is 
Augustine, 354-430 a.d.) that the Roman stenography ap- 
parently reached its most general use. 

Augustine constantly employed notarii. That he made use 
of them in the manner of his time, in the privacy of the 
study, is attested not only by frequent allusions to them (often 
by name) in his own writings (cf . P.L. 11, 26, 488, 490 ; in, 
55 ; ix, 807), but also by the statements of his pupil and 
biographer Possidius (cf. Vita, 18, 24). 

Not only did Augustine employ the notarius in the well- 
known duties of the scholar's secretary, but he also found him 
indispensable for reporting his oral debates with heretics. 
In such cases the notarii acted officially, just as court stenog- 
raphers do to-day (cf. Possidius, 6, 14, 16, 17; letters 44; 
141, 2; also the Excerpta ad Donatistarum historiam perti- 
nentia, P.L. ix, 816, 820). 

1 References to Augustine's works are given according to the Patrologia Latina 
(P.L.). 
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But were notarii present at church services, to record the 
words of Augustine the preacher, as they did those of the 
debater? This question assumes the belief that Augustine 
talked rather than read at least certain of his sermons. And 
indeed of all this there can be little doubt (cf. Possidius, 7, 
1 5 ; also letter 2 1 3). 

The 124 sermons on the Gospel of St. John seem to us to 
have striking internal evidence not only of having been de- 
livered without written preparation, but of being direct tran- 
scripts (with little or no revision) of short-hand reports. 

The first matter to be noticed in this connection is the con- 
trast between the consistent use of lego (49, 4 ; 52, 12, etc.), 
lectio (50, 1 ; 52, 6, etc.), recito (43, 1 ; 44, 1, etc.), with ref- 
erence to text of the Gospel itself as read in the service, and 
of loqiwr (18, 12; 40, 2, etc.), tracto (22, 1 ; 40, 2, etc), dis- 
puto (36, 1 ; 38, 1, etc.), dico (19, 1 ; 25, 18, etc.), explicare (35, 
1), dissero (6, 1; 32, 1), oro (29, 2), expono (5, 20), with ref- 
erence to his exposition in the sermon of the particular 
passages of the Gospel cited. To give but a single example, 
in 36, 3 Augustine says : 

Audistis etiam quid ille responderit, cum hesterno die lectum 
esset, et pro nostris viribus disputatum. Hodie verba eius haec 
lecta sunt. . . . 

Moreover, on two occasions Augustine seems to imply 
that he is really delivering an unwritten sermon : 

(Quae) non his sermonibus, sed in aliis laboriosis literis quaerat, 
nee stando et audiendo, sed potius sedendo et legendo, vel legenti 
aurem mentemque intentissimam praebendo, ilia condiscat (112, 1). 
And again — Et si ab hominibus audiunt, tamen quod intelligunt, 
intus datur, intus coruscat, intus revelatur. Quid faciunt homines 
forinsecus annunciantes ? quid facio ego' modo cum loquor ? Stre- 
pitum verborum ingero auribus vestris (26, f)P- 

Certain general characteristics appear in these homilies 
which would be most natural in extempore sermons and very 
unlikely in written sermons, or even in carefully revised and 

2 Cf. 27, 5, Unde enim ad nos sonus verbi, nisi per vocem carnis ? unde con- 
scriptio ? This may or may not refer to the notarius present at the moment. 
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censored stenographic reports of them. The 124 homilies on 
the Gospel of St. John show no similarity in length and no 
definite plan of exposition. They vary in length from 700 to 
5500 words. Various digressions also occur; some are ex- 
tensive, as in 6, 2, where he interrupts his sermon to score 
the absent Christians who are then attending a pagan festival, 
others are short interruptions in the form of prayers, sug- 
gested by the general trend of his talk (10, 13 ; 69, 3), or more 
often in the manner of parenthetic explanations (3, 17; 7, 15; 
16, 3 ; 32, 8 ; 38, 8 and 10; 47, 1 and 11 ; 50, 10). 

Furthermore, as Augustine warms to his theme, he rushes 
impetuously again and again into long sequences of broken 
sentences, brief ejaculations, imperatives, and quick rhetorical 
turns and questions, all in the manner of off-hand talk. 
Instances of this are so numerous that only the most striking 
may be referred to here. In 10, 9 we find : 

Si ergo in domo tua ne quid perversum fiat satagis ; in domo 
Dei, ubi salus proposita est et requies sine fine, debes pati quantum 
in te est, si quid forte perversum videris ? Verbi gratia, vides 
fratrem currere ad theatrum. Prohibe, mone, contristare, si zelus 
domus Dei comedit te. Vides alios currere et inebriari velle, et 
hoc velle in locis Sanctis quod nusquam decet ? Prohibe quos 
potes, tene quos potes, terre quos potes, quibus potes blandire, 
noli tamen quiescere. Amicus est? Admoneatur leniter. Uxor 
est ? severissime refrenetur. Ancilla est ? etiam verberibus com- 
pescatur, etc. 

In 13, the three sections 11, 12, and 13 are filled with 
broken sentences, a new series of them following each of the 
three successive quotations made from the Gospel. 3 

Again, from the beginning to the end of every sermon 
there is an air of colloquial familiarity such as one could 
hardly expect in anything but a talk. For example (10, 11): 

Fratres, diximus iam, nisi fallor, hesterno die, Adam unum 
hominem fuisse, et ipsum esse totum genus humanum. Nam ita 

3 See also 5, 3; 6, 23; 8, 7; 9, 10; 11, 4, 9 and 15; 12, II; 13,4; 14,6 
and 10; 17, 2; 21, 5, 6 and 7; 22, 6; 25, 17; 26, 11 ; 38, 5,9 and 10; 46, 6; 
49,8; 54,7; 62,2; 78,2; 87,1; 113,4. 
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diximus, si meministis; 36, 8, Nam sabelliani dicti sunt quidam 
haeretici, qui vocantur et patripassiani, qui dicunt ipsum Patrem 
passum fuisse. Noli tu, catholice (colloquial, sc. hoc sentire or 
dice re) ; si enim fueris patripassianus, non eris sanus ; 11, 1 and 2 
(Here Augustine holds up the book of the Gospel in his hand), 
De sancto Evangelio secundum Joannem, quod gestare nos videtis 
in manibus, iam multa audivit Charitas vestra, quae Deo donante 
sicut potuimus disputavimus, commendantes vobis maxime istum 
evangelistam de Domini divinitate, etc.; 47,9 (Augustine's con- 
science pricks him as to the clarity of his explanation), Quomodo 
ergo ponit animam suam Dominus ? Fratres, quaeramus hoc 
paulo attentius. Non nos artat hora quae solet die dominico ; 
vacat nobis, hoc lucrentur qui ad verbum Dei etiam die hodierna 
conveniunt; 49, 10 (After the interjection of a subordinate 
clause, Augustine goes back and repeats the first part of the 
sentence in true conversational style), Habent ergo omnes animae, 
ut ex hac occasione instruam Charitatem vestram, habent omnes 
animae cum de seculo exierint diversas receptiones suas, (Exactly 
similar passages occur in 38, 10; 40, 5; 80, 3)*; 63, 1, Haec 
praelocutio, dilectissimi, intentam fecerit Charitatem vestram ad 
istum Domini sermonem, quem ad discipulos habuit ante passionem ; 
profundus est enim, et utique ubi multum laboraturus est disputator, 
non remissus debet esse auditor. 

Note also similar instances in 1, 14 ; 2,2; 3,8; 5,3; 7, 3 ; 
15, 18 ; 16, 2 and 3 ; 17, 2 ; 18, 7 and 12 ; 20, 2 and 6 ; 21, 6 ; 
22, 11; 27, 4; 28, 1 and 2; 32, 1 and 3; 37, 6; 40, 3; 
44, 1; 49, 4; 52, 12; 53, 7; 54. 5; 63, 1 ; 74, 1; 102, 1 ; 
104, 3; 124, 5. 

Conversational passages, too, appear very regularly at the 
beginning and end of nearly all the sermons. For example 

(9. 1): 

Adsit Dominus Deus noster, ut donet nobis reddere quod pro- 
misimus. Hesterno enim die, si meminit Sanctitas vestra, cum 
temporis excluderemur angustia, ne sermonem inchoatum implere- 
mus, in hodiernum distulimus, ut ea quae in hoc facto evangelicae 
lectionis mystice in sacramentis posita essent, ipso adiuvante 
aperirentur. In 12, 1-2 Augustine recalls what a task he had in 

4 These passages, as well as the previous one (42, 9), bear close evidence of 
having undergone no change by revision. 
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keeping his audience alert during the last sermon : Ex eo quod 
hesterno die intentam fecimus Charitatem vestram, intelligimus 
vos alacrius et numerosius convenisse : sed interim lectioni 
evangelicae ex ordine sermonem debitum reddamus, si placet : 
deinde audiet Charitas vestra de pace Ecclesiae vel quid adhuc 
egerimus, vel quid adhuc agendum speremus. Nunc ergo tota 
intentio cordis ad Evangelium feratur : nemo aliunde cogitet. 
Si enim qui totus adest, vix capit ; qui se per cogitationes diversas 
dividit, nonne et quod ceperat fundit ? Meminit autem Charitas 
vestra dominico praeterito, quantum Dominus adiuvare dignatus 
est, disseruisse nos de spirituali regeneratione ; quam lectionem 
vobis iterum legi fecimus ut quae tunc non dicta sunt, in Christi 
nomine adjuvantibus orationibus vestris impleamus. 

Note further in this connection the beginnings of sermons 
2, 5, 13, 15, 16, 19, 21, 22, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 
41, 43, 48, 50, 52, 53, 54, 57, 58, 61, 68, 93, 96, 98, 106, 
and 108. 

As would be natural in off-hand addresses, even more of 
the endings than of the beginnings of these homilies show 
spontaneity. Many indeed are similar in easy colloquial 
tone to the beginnings of the sermons as quoted above, but 
of these only two need be quoted, 4, 16 and 13, 18 : 

Fratres, ista quaestio si hodie solvatur, gravat vos, non dubito, 
quia iam multa dicta sunt. (It has been a long and tiresome 
sermon, and several signs of impatience in the audience have 
already been noticed by Augustine.) Sciatis autem talem istam 
quaestionem esse, ut haec sola perimat partem Donati. Ad hoc 
dixi Charitati vestrae, ut intentos vos facerem, similiter ut soleo : 
simul ut oretis pro nobis et vobis, ut et nobis det Dominus digna 
loqui, et vos digna capere mereamini. Interim hodie dignamini 
differre : sed hoc breviter dico interim, donee solvatur, interrogate 
pacifice, sine rixa, sine contentione, sine altercationibus, sine 
inimicitiis ; et vobiscum quaerite, et alios interrogate, et dicite : 
Hanc quaestionem proposuit nobis hodie episcopus noster, ali- 
quando si Dominus concesserit, soluturus earn. Sed sive solvatur, 
sive non solvatur, putate me proposuisse quod me movet. Moveor 
enim multum ; 13, 18 (Augustine laments his inability to finish 
his discussion), Dolore quidem, fratres mei, multa coactus sum 
dicere, et parva dixi : lectionem finire non potui, aderit Dominus 
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ut opportune finiatur. Nolui enim amplius onerare corda vestra, 
quae volo vacare gemitibus et oration ibus pro his, qui.adhuc surdi 
sunt, et non intelligunt. 

Most of the sermons, however, particularly the last ones, 
end very abruptly, as if Augustine had suddenly become 
aware that the allotted time was up. Thus in 65, after work- 
ing himself up to a high state of mystical feeling, he stops 
short : 

Quam mirandi generis mors est, cui parum fuit non esse in 
poenis, nisi esset insuper in deliciis ? Sed hie iam iste sermo 
claudatur : ab alio exordio tractanda sunt quae sequuntur ; and 89, 
Sed quomodo id fieri possit, si adjuvante Domino per nos demon- 
strari potest, quia haec disputatio est iam claudenda, nunc non 
potest. 

Note also the endings of sermons 2,4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 23, 
35, 38, 39, 40, 45, 46, 56, 60, 61, 62, 64,67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
8 5> 9 8 > 99, IO °, IOI > io 5> IO< 5, 107, 108, 109, 112, 113, 116, 118, 
120, 121, and 122. 

Certain remarks occur throughout the homilies, which are 
occasioned by incidents happening while the sermons were 
being delivered, and therefore could not have been provided 
for in advance in a previously written sermon. And these 
remarks cannot be explained as insertions. Some of these 
remarks, too, are such as would naturally have suffered exci- 
sion, or at least alteration, if Augustine had found time to 
revise the long-hand transcripts. In 6, 1, Augustine expresses 
his surprise and pleasure at the crowd which has come to 
hear him in spite of the severe cold: 

Fateor Sanctitati vestrae, timueram ne frigus hoc frigidos vos 
ad conveniendum faceret : sed quia ista celebritate et frequentia 
vestra spiritu vos fervere demonstratis, non dubito quia etiam 
orastis pro me, ut debitum vobis exsolvam. Promiseram enim in 
nomine Christi disserere hodie, cum angustia temporis tunc im- 
pediret, ne id possemus explicare tractando quare Deus per columbae 
speciem ostendere voluerit Spiritum sanctum. Hoc ut explicetur, 
illuxit nobis dies hodiernus, et sentio audiendi cupiditate et pia 
devotione vos celebrius congregatos. Expectationem vestram Deus 
impleat ex ore nostra. 
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Augustine also starts the next sermon (7) by expressing his 
gratification for his unexpectedly large audience, which has 
apparently not been diminished by the immediately preceding 
long sermon of 5500 words: 

Congaudemus frequentiae vestrae quia ultra quam sperare potui- 
musalacriterconvenistis. Hoc est quod nos laetificat, et consolatur 
in omnibus laboribus et periculis vitae huius, amor vester in Deum, 
et pium studium et certa spes et fervor spiritus. 

Following Augustine further in this particular homily, we 
may note that a pagan festival happens to be going on at 
the time he was preaching, and certain Christians have not 
been able to resist the temptation of attending it. Augustine 
hits at them continually during his discourse, even at the 
very end: 

Et si aliquanto vos diutius tenuimus, consilii fuit, ut importunae 
horae transirent : arbitramur iam illos (the merry-makers) pere- 
gisse vanitatem suam. Nos autem, fratres, quando pasti sumus 
epulis salutaribus, quae restant agamus, ut diem dominicum solem- 
niter impleamus in gaudiis spiritualibus et comparemus gaudia veri- 
tatis cum gaudiis vanitatis : et si horremus, doleamus ; si dolemus, 
oremus ; si oramus, exaudiamur ; si exaudimur, et illos lucramur. 

Occasionally we find Augustine recognizing outbursts of 
applause from the audience, as 18, 8 : 

Accipite exemplum, quod puto ad vos non sit grande. Cum 
scribimus literas, facit eas primo cor nostrum, et deinde manus 
nostra. Certe unde omnes acclamastis, nisi cognovistis ? Certum 
est quod dixi, et manifestum omnibus nobis; 57, 6, Haec vobis 
hodie satis sint, delectissimi. Si quid secus quam oportuit dicentes 
fortassis offendimus, vel laudibus vestris immoderatius quam opor- 
tuit elevati sumus ; impetrate mundationem pedibus nostris, Deo 
placentibus orationibus vestris 57,6, nam si nulla sunt spectacula, 
cur hodie convenistis ? Ecce quod diximus, vidistis et exclamastis : 
non exclamaretis nisi vidissetis ; and finally, 3, 21, Fratres mei, unde 
clamatis, unde exsultatis, unde amatis, nisi quia ibi est scintilla 
huius charitatis ? Quid desideratis rogo vos ? Videri potest oculis. 

More surprising still, however, is the way in which he 
arouses his flagging audience or chides them for inattention. 
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On some occasions he even breaks out in quick reproof, evi- 
dently without premeditation, and solely because stirred by 
the attitude of his hearers. The usual method of requesting 
attention is by some hortatory form of attendo (22, 2; 23, 15; 
33, 4 and 6; 43,5; 52, 6 and 7; 54,4; 85,2; 100, 11), intendo 
(2, 15 and 16; 13, 9; 18, 5 and 6; 29, 4; 63, 1), video 
(throughout) or audio (throughout). Discernite (35, 3), ad- 
vertite($i, ^),zxi&.intelligite{26, 13) also occur. Very often it 
requires more than a single imperative to awaken his audience 
thoroughly. So we find such expressions as (10, 9): 

Sic ergo audite, fratres mei, ut non quiescatis. Ego vobis con- 
silium daturus sum; 17, 4, Intentos vos volo; aderit Dominus, ut 
congrue loquar, et sufficienter audiatis ; 29, 3, Nunc vero, fratres, 
primitus intendite quaestionem, et sic ordine expectate solutionem. 
Nam qui non videt quaestionem, quae proponitur, quomodo in- 
telligit quod exponitur ? 41, 9, Intendite, fratres mei, intendite; 
48, 6, intentius accipite ; 49, 14, Audite, fratres, audite quid dicat. 

Note also similar instances in 3, 1; 20, 3 and 13; 23, 6; 26, 2; 
39, 5; 42, 13; 47, 12; 49, 18; 54, 5; 55, 6; 67, 1 and 13. 

The naive insistency shown in certain other phrases is at 
times amusing; as for example (22, 5): 

Hortor ergo ut attendatis ; 42, 15, Obsecro vos, attendite .... 
Audi quae dicam ; 45, 10, Quid est ergo quod dixi ? Maior haec 
est quaestio ? Quid habet obscurum et ad intelligendum difficile ? 
Audite obsecro; and 17, 6, Intuemini, obsecro et figite memoriae 
quod dico; ne sitis contemptores verbi, ne fiat anima vestra via, 
ubi grana iacta non germinent ; " Et venient," inquit, " volatilia 
coeli, et colligent ea." Percipite et recondite in cordibus vestris. 

In certain sermons, from the gradual increase in intensity 
of the demands for attention, we can notice the audience grow- 
ing more and more lethargic. Thus in sermon 11, Augustine 
starts in a very mild and kindly way : 

Opportune nobis Dominus procuravit hodierno die lectionis huius 
ordinem : nam quia ex ordine Evangelium secundum Joannem con- 
siderare atque tractare suscepimus credo quod adverterit Charitas 
vestra. Opportune ergo occurrit ut hodie audiretis ex Evangelio, etc. 
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Soon in the 4th, 5th, and 7th sections of this sermon he 
becomes more and more impatient, until in the 8th section, 
he shows some temper: 

In omnibus enim christianis, fratres intendite, aut per malos 
nascuntur boni, aut per bonos nascuntur mali, aut per bonos boni, 
aut per malos mali; amplius istis quatuor generibus non potestis 
invenire. Quae iterum repetam, advertite, retinete, excutite corda 
vestra, nolite pigri esse : capite ne capiamini, quomodo quatuor 
genera sunt omnium christianorum. Aut per bonos nascuntur boni 
aut per malos nascuntur mali, aut per bonos mali, aut per malos 
boni. Puto quia planum est. 

In the very next section (9), he breaks out again : 

Nota sunt ergo ista quatuor genera, fratres mei. Ecce iterum ea 
repeto, tenete ilia, numerate ilia, advertite ilia, cavete quae mala 
sunt, tenete quae bona sunt, etc. 

In sections 13 and 14 he also feels called upon to stir up 
his congregation again, and finally permits them to depart 
with these words : 

Fratres, sufficiat interim Charitati vestrae, ne haec quae dicta 
sunt, dicendo alia, excludantur de cordibus vestris. Haec tenete, 
talia dicite, flammantes illuc procedite, accendite frigidos. 

Very similar in this respect are sermons 4, 5, 6, and 19. 

On several occasions he becomes so impatient that he stops 
in the middle of a sentence to reprove his people, and then 
goes back to begin his half-finished statement anew, as 37, 7 : 

Quando vides aliquem alicui similem (intendat Charitas vestra, 
quotidiana locutio est, non sit vobis arduum, quod esse advertitis 
usitatum) : Quando ergo vides aliquem alicui similem et nosti tu 
cui similis sit, etc.; 19, 17, Superius quando ait; "Venit hora et 
nunc est " : obsecro, intendite. Nostis, fratres, quia ad panem 
ventris cum labore pervenitur, quanto magis ad panem mentis ? 
Cum labore statis et auditis, sed nos cum maiore stamus et loqui- 
mur. Si laboramus propter vos, collaborare non debetis propter 
eosdem vos? Superius ergo cum diceret: "Venit hora," et ad- 
deret, "et nunc est." Quid subiecit? etc. 
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Note also in, 1, and the quotations on pp. 37-38 of this 
article, where the interruption is caused by a parenthetical 
explanation rather than a touch of temper. 5 

It is such familiar and evidently spontaneous remarks as 
these, particularly those of sudden annoyance, which often 
halt and entangle the general progress of the homily, and hence 
make us believe that Augustine did not revise the transcripts 
which were made from the short-hand reports. This is strongly 
confirmed by the statement of Possidius (28), who says that 
Augustine set out to revise all his works shortly before his 
death and embodied his revision in his two books known as 
the Retractations. Possidius also remarks : 

Praereptos etiam sibi quosdam libros ante diligentiorem emen- 
dationem a nonnullis fratribus conquerebatur. Imperfecta etiam 
quaedam suorum librorum praeventus morte dereliquit. 

Furthermore, Augustine himself makes the following sum- 
mary and conclusive statement in the very last sentence of 
his Retractations : 

Haec opera nonaginta tria in libris ducentis triginta duobus me 
dictasse recolui, quando haec retractavi, utrum adhuc essem aliquos 
dictaturus ignorans atque ipsam eorum retractationem in libris duo- 
bus edidi, urgentibus fratribus, antequam epistulas ac sermones ad 
populum, alias dictatas, alios a me dictos retractare coepissem. 6 

The literary life of Augustine, then, was very closely 
dependent on the use of notarii. He employed them in the 
ordinary way in dictating his prepared writings. He regu- 
larly had them present at his public debates to take down 
the extemporaneous arguments of both parties. Not only did 
notarii record his extemporaneous debates, but they were 
present at least on occasions, and probably with regularity, 
in the church when he was preaching and took down his ser- 

6 No sermon in the second group (54-124) has a sharp demand for attention, 
at least after the opening sentence. The reason is obviously the marked brevity 
of these latter sermons. 

6 Of course we know that Augustine did not live to revise any more of his 
writings after composing the Retractations. See also Teuffel, Gesch. d. rom. 
Lit. 6 Ill, § 440, 4 (end), Berlin, 1913. 
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mons. His 124 sermons on the Gospel of St. John have all 
the indications of being unrevised or at least uncensored 
first-hand transcripts of stenographic reports of spoken, not 
written, sermons. These indications are especially convinc- 
ing since the statements of Possidius and Augustine, taken 
together, show that Augustine did not live to revise his 
publicly delivered sermons (sermones ad populuni). 

These 124 sermons therefore contain the actual talk of the 
great Augustine, giving us close and vivid glimpses of his 
personality. They also form a most valuable contribution to 
the conversational Latin of the fifth century of our era. 



